BANDERSNATCH 


The Newsletter of The Lewis Carroll Society 


From The Editor 


For some reason | referred to Rachel Collingwood as Catherine Collingwood all 
throughout the last Bandersnatch, so | apologise to her and to all other names that | 
alliterate in future. 


2017 already offers a variety of Lewis Carroll experiences — talks, musicals, 
conferences, study days and exhibitions, so if you like literature, mathematics, art, 
music or dance there is something for you. I’m sure there will be more events to 
announce by the start of next year. 


If Carrollians have ideas for events where the LCS could be involved, then please get 
in touch with the committee and we will give all ideas consideration. 


Lewis Carroll Society Meetings 


Friday 17 February 
Victoria Lambert — ‘Lewis Carroll’s Eastbourne: “certainly a good 
seaside place” 


Friday 28 April 2017 
Dr Simon Hewitt — 'What the Tortoise Said to Achilles’ 


Friday 2 June 2017 
Derek Ball — ‘Wide-eyed Dorothea in Wonderland: Consuming 
George Eliot’s curiouser mathematical images’ 


All events will be held in Gradidge Room (First Floor) at The Art Workers’ Guild, 
6 Queen Square, London, WC1N 3AT 6:30 for 7pm. 
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Friday 17 February 2017 

Victoria Lambert — ‘Lewis Carroll’s Eastbourne: “certainly a good 
seaside place” 

Victoria Lambert of Heritage Eastbourne will be providing a glimpse of the Victorian 
seaside town that Lewis Carroll knew well from his many visits. Drawing on his diaries 
and correspondence — plus a little imagination — we will discover something of the 
sights he would have seen, the things he would have done, the experiences he would 
have had, and the people he might have come across. 


Friday 28 April 2017 

Dr Simon Hewitt — 'What the Tortoise Said to Achilles' 

Carroll’s paper, 'What the Tortoise Said to Achilles’, raises a sceptical worry about our 
basic rules of reasoning that, seemingly, creates problems for our everyday and 
mathematical beliefs. Dr Simon Hewitt, a researcher at Leeds University with 
specialist interest in Metaphysics and Mind and Philosophy of Religion will introduce 
Carroll’s paper and relate it to subsequent discussions in philosophy and the 
contemporary revival of interest amongst logicians. He will also (he tells us) 
‘hopefully have something to say about how we might get out of the worry towards 
which Carroll tempts us!’ 


Friday 2 June 2017 

Derek Ball — ‘Wide-eyed Dorothea in Wonderland: Consuming George 
Eliot’s curiouser mathematical images’ 

Carroll and George Eliot had a number of things in common. Both were novelists 
publishing their novels at roughly the same time, novels much consumed by 
Victorians, and both were mathematicians. What Eliot’s imagery shares with Carroll’s 
is that there is usually some more subtle mathematics lying behind them. What 
perhaps is distinctive about Eliot’s sometimes outrageous images is that they are 
almost invariably associated with the tragicomedy in her novels. 


Derek Ball obtained a mathematics degree in 1964 and is now a student at Leicester 
University, and has nearly completed a PhD in the Victorian Studies department, with 
the title ‘Mathematics in George Eliot’s novels’. 
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Events and Activities in 2017 


Musical: Wonderland 
From 20 January 2017, Touring UK 


Wonderland will open at the Edinburgh Playhouse from 20 to 28 January 2017 ahead 
of a UK tour. The first half will take in Sunderland, Birmingham, Southend, Oxford, 
Grimsby, York, Bromley, Derry, Belfast, Woking, Blackpool, Southampton and 
Manchester. 


Wonderland has a score full of catchy songs from Frank Wildhorn, the writer of pop 
hits including Whitney Houston’s ‘Where Do Broken Hearts Go?’ and, ‘This is the 
Moment’ from his internationally produced Jekyll & Hyde. 


Event: ‘Alice’s Adventures Underground’ 
From April 17, 2017 - The Vaults, Launcelot Street, London, SE1 7AD 


If your inner Alice is up to it then consider this event. It is held in The Vaults, hidden 
beneath Waterloo and returning after a sell-out run in 2015. The critically acclaimed 
Theatre Company, Les Enfant Terribles, in collaboration with ebp, bring their Olivier- 
award nominated Alice’s Adventures Underground! This is an immersive theatrical 
event that the more adventurous Carrollian should try to intend. The 2015 show was 
spectacular, interesting twists on Alice characters and lore, fabulous performances 
and absolutely jaw-dropping set design. After the show there was even an exclusive 
bar for attendees with themed cocktails, flamingo croquet and live music - if you’ve 
never swing danced with a walrus | highly recommend the experience. 


Make a series of choices; eat or drink? Grow or shrink? Take tea at the biggest un- 
birthday party with the maddest of Hatters; let the Cheshire Cat take you hither or 
thither, or join the underground movement to rise against the fearsome Queen of 
Hearts. 


Event: ‘The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party’ 
From December 30 2016 to Jan 20 , 2017 - The Roundhouse, London 


Hip-hop dance theatre company, ZooNation, present a gleefully off-the-wall take on 
the characters of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


The patients at the Institution for Extremely Normal Behaviour all claim to come 
from a place called Wonderland. Their new doctor, Ernest, interrupts their never- 
ending tea party to insist on a ‘T for Therapy’ party — but slowly Ernest becomes 
more and more like his patients... 


Event: CONFERENCE ON ALICE IN WONDERLAND - “Say 
What You Mean and Mean What You Say” 
From April 19-21, 2017, University of Mons, Belgium 


The conference is organised around the following main areas of enquiry: 
e —_ Lewis Carroll (life, journals, other works, etc.) 


e = Alice in translation 
e Adaptations of Alice 


e = Alice in the (post-)postmodern era 


Please visit: https://justinehouyaux.com/2016/09/12/swym-mwys-conference-on- 


alice-in-wonderland/ for more details 


Event: “Alice in Space” - Study Day 


February 25, 2017, Stapleford Granary, Bury Road, Cambridge 


An afternoon of lectures, discussions and a dramatic reading celebrates the 
publication of Dame Gillian Beer’s new book, “Alice in Space”. 


Gillian Beer will discuss how, in the Alice books, arguments about evolution, 
education and logic, dialogues and dream theory are transformed as parody 
and play. Carroll releases children from an authoritarian world where the 
human is always the privileged exception. In this new world everything has 
an opinion and can speak — cat, queen, egg, door, mock turtle, Time or child. 


Zoe Jaques will talk about Alice among the animals, and explore how Carroll’s 
deep personal interest in animal rights emerges in his playful tales, to locate 
a philosophy inAlicethat aligns as much with modern takes on the 
subjectivity of animals as it does with mid-nineteenth-century questions on 
the rights of man. 


Each lecture is followed by questions and discussion. 


Tickets are available at https://staplefordgranary.org.uk/whats-on/Icaas17-alice-in- 


space.aspx/BookNow.aspx?id=30231 


Event: Alice’s Adventures in Underground Culture 
From 1 to 4 February 2017, Horse Hospital Gallery, London 


This event marks the opening of a three day exhibition at the Horse Hospital 
gallery space, which runs 2nd-4th February, open noon til 6pm, free entry, 
(with a talk and event on 1 Feb) featuring John Coulthart's psychedelia- 
themed ‘Alice’ artwork, printed for the first time as blotter art. John's 
depictions of the 12 chapters of 'Alice's Adventures in Wonderland’ view the 
1860s through the iridescent lens of the 1960s; Victoriana refracted through 
a psychedelic prism. 


There will be a discussion of the links between psychedelic art and music, and 
the persistent fascination of Carroll's books. Signed blotter prints will be on 


sale. 


Psychedelic artists in the 60s - and many other members of the artistic fringe 
(before and since that influential decade), have drawn their inspiration from 
the 'Alice' books. As well as John's artwork, there will be Alice-themed 
creations by other artists on show. 


Event: Adventures in Wonderland 
From: 13 May—3 September 2017, The Vaults, Waterloo, London 


Les Petits Theatre Company invites you to fall down the rabbit hole once 
more. This is an immersive theatre event that lasts for about 60 minutes and 
is very popular. 


Alice is missing in Wonderland and it’s up to you to find her. On entering 
Wonderland whether you ‘Eat me’ or ‘Drink Me’ will determine your unique 
path. Tumble with the Tweedle twins; follow the White Rabbit and take tea 
with the Hatter at the Maddest Tea Party of all! 


Event: Alice in Wonderland 
From: April — June 2017, Touring the UK — Monmouth 


Details can be found on http://www.ballettheatreuk.com/alice-in-wonderland 


Lewis Carroll Museum 


The Carrollian Wonderland Trust has been established to create a centre where his 
life and works can be explored in a modern museum setting that will appeal to 
everyone. 


The Trust is a registered charity and is directed by Freddie Gick, Rhona Lewis, 
Caroline Luke, John Luke and works closely with the Guildford Borough Council. 


It is planned that the museum will be a 250m building on three floors, accessible 
from outside and from the newly extended Guildford Museum. The space will 
provide an integrated view of Carroll’s life, works — photography, puzzles and riddles 
demonstrating the breadth of his interests and talents. 


The trustees estimate the cost of getting the centre up and running will be £2.1m, 
assuming that the Guildford Borough Council provides a site, probably at a minimal 
rent. These funds will need to be found from donations and grants from charitable 
trusts, business and other sources. 


A fundraising campaign will be created and this will cost about £8000 to create the 
necessary printed materials, website and video. 


To find out more about the project or to make a donation please contact Freddie 


Gick at fgick@btinternet.com 


Lewis Carroll and the Significance of ‘68’ 
From Professor Peter Hunt 


While contributing to some research on colour symbolism in the Alice books and 
Pinocchio for a project on international fantasy, | was reading Through the Looking- 
Glass and was struck by the fact that the word “white” occurs 68 times, and the word 
“red” 68 times. Knowing Carroll as we do, this can scarcely be an accident. The 
question is, where does it lead us — and | should like to enlist the readers of 
Bandersnatch in the quest to clarify what is going on. 


The most obvious answer could be that this exact balance between white and red is 
the balance that a philosopher — and chess-player — might desire to find between the 
conventional symbolism of the passion, aggression and irrationality of the red 
characters, and the coolness, passivity and gentleness of the white characters. The 
very choice of colours might be significant here: chess sets have used many 
contrasting colours over the centuries. However, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the use of red rather than black had steadily declined — it is said as the 
memories of the Wars of the Roses became more distant. The choice by Carroll of 
red and white rather than black and while might well, therefore, have been 
deliberate rather than unconscious. Incidentally, it seems that the modern game of 
chess was referred to as ‘mad queen chess’ from the fifteenth century. 


But why 68? 


Of course, almost any number has mathematical and symbolic significance, and so it 
might be dangerous to read too much into this — but 68 does seem to have the kinds 
of attributes that would have appealed to Carroll’s mind. Mathematicians tell us that 
68 is: 


e a “happy number” — that is, if the numbers 6 and 8 are squared (= 36 and 
64) and added together they make 100, and if the squares of 1, 0, and O are 
added together, they make 1; 

e it is the largest even number that can be expressed in two ways as the sum 
of two prime numbers (7 + 61 = 31 +37); 

eit is not until the 606" and 607" digits of pi that the combination 68 
appears — every other 2-digit combination occurs earlier; 

e it is the number of squares accessible for three knight’s moves, if the chess 
board were big enough. 


All of these could easily be constructed into theories relating to aspects of Carroll’s 


character or situation or relationships — or might simply be another example of his 


fascination with numbers. 


68 is also the Opus number of Beethoven’s 6th Symphony, the Pastoral, and it is not 


stretching possibility too far to wonder whether Carroll was parodying Beethoven’s 


descriptions of its five movements in chapters in Through the Looking-Glass. 


Erwachen heiterer Empfindungen bei der Ankunft auf dem Lande (Awakening of 
Cheerful Feelings on Arriving in the Country) - ‘The Garden of Live Flowers’; 
Szene am Bach (Scene by the Brook) — ‘Looking-Glass Insects’; 

Lustiges Zusammensein der Landleute (Happy Gathering of Rustic People) — 
‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee’; 

Gewitter, Sturm (Thunder. Storm) — the crow in ‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee’ 
and ‘Wool and Water’ — and there is no pause between the third and fourth 
movements of the symphony, and the third ‘ends’ with an imperfect (positively 
crow-like) cadence; and 

Hirtengesang. Frohe und dankbare Gefiihle nach dem Sturm (Shepherd's song; 
Merry and Thankful Feelings after the Storm) — ‘Wool and Water.’ 


And, obviously, Carroll was familiar with Beethoven: the 23rd of his ‘Concrete 


Propositions’ in Symbolic Logic reads: 


(1) Nobody, who really appreciates Beethoven, fails to keep silence while the 


Moonlight Sonata is being played; 


(2) Guinea-pigs are hopelessly ignorant of music; 
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(3) No one, who is hopelessly ignorant of music, ever keeps silence while the 
Moonlight Sonata is being played. 


Equally, he might have been (wistfully) constructing another private joke with Alice 
Liddell and her sisters — rather in the manner in which he parodied Isaac Watts and 
Robert Southey in Alice’s Adventures. Robert Schumann’s Album ftir die Jugend — 
Album for the Young (opus 68!) might well have been on a music stand in the 
Deanery. And the names of some of its 18 pieces for children could be seen to be 
illustrated in Looking-Glass: ‘Soldiers’ march’, ‘The poor orphan’, ‘The wild 
horseman’, ‘First loss’, and ‘Little morning wanderer’. 


And there was also Friedrich Kuhlau’s Opus 68 — Six Divertissements for Flute and 
Piano — but is there any record of Liddells’ playing the flute? — and Chopin’s four 
Mazurkas (Opus 68) ... 


(Of course, in case we get too carried away, it is as well to remember that Brahms’s 
First Symphony — Opus 68 — was first performed in 1876 — and, Alice Liddell’s and 
Charles Dodgson’s ages, when Looking-Glass was published, disappointingly add up 
to only 58). 


On the other hand, Carroll’s father died in 1868 — the year he began the elegiac 
Through the Looking-Glass. 


Finally, for completeness, one might reluctantly mention that ‘68’, in Dalzell and 
Victor’s New Partridge Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English, has a 
somewhat specialised meaning — although the date when this usage is first recorded 
is not clear. (Just as | have not been able to find at what date pi was calculated to 
607 decimal points.) 


As always, when we are drawn to explore Carroll’s linguistic, philosophical, literary, 
personal, and mathematical (and in this case musical) rabbit holes, it is difficult to 
know whether one has taken the first step, or the last step. We are playing a game 
with a genuinely remarkable intellect: what are we missing? 
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It has been my experience that the members of the Lewis Carroll Society are among 
the best, most knowledgeable and most meticulous scholars in the world — and | 
would be delighted to be the focal point for any views on the strange case of 68. 


Peter Hunt is Professor Emeritus, Cardiff University, and editor of the Oxford 
University Press World’s Classics edition of the Alice books. He can be contacted at 


peterhunt1@hotmail.com 
Lewis Carroll and Brighton 


Lyn Rohde has done two paintings inspired by Lewis Carroll and his time in Brighton; 
one is below. These are set in Sussex Square close to where she lives in Brighton and 
where Carroll lived for a while. These 
are available as prints and small cards 
as well, and her emails are 
info@rohdefineart.co.uk and 
website www.rohdefineart.co.uk 


Carroll came to Brighton each year 
between 1874 and 1887 to stay with 
the Rev Henry Barclay whom he met at 
Oxford. From 1885, he saw his sister 
Henrietta who had moved to Brighton 
and lived in Park Crescent. There is a 
plaque located at 11 Sussex Square to 


commemorate Carroll’s stays in 


Brighton. 


A Query about Rabbits 
From Michele Reniche 


During a recent visit to the Getty Museum in Los Angeles, | saw an engraving by 
Raphael Custos titled "Conjunction”. The engraving is from a book by Steffan 
Michelspacher titled: "Cabala: Spiegel der Kunst und Natur" (Augsburg 1663). 
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Courtesy of Getty Research Institute — “The Art of Alchemy” 


According to the exhibition catalogue, the engraving depicts a blindfolded and 
therefore ignorant man who has his vision restored by following a rabbit into its 
warren. 
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l immediately thought of Alice in Wonderland. Is this something of interest 

to your membership? Was Lewis Carroll using a common trope of underground 
discovery? Would he have been aware of the Custos engraving? Or is this just a 
coincidence? 


Reviews of Events & Exhibitions 


‘The Alice Sound: The Wonders of Paul Rissmann’s 
Wonderland Suite’ 


14 October, Art Workers’ Guild 
From Stephen Folan 


Composer Paul Rissmann and Carroll scholar Dr Kiera Vaclavik (QMUL) presented the 
creative process behind the Wonderland Suite, which was premiered by the London 
Symphony Orchestra at the Barbican to sell-out crowds in November 2015. Paul and 
Kiera combined their talents to produce a suite of orchestral vignettes so vivid that 
the audience immediately understands who each character is and what is happening 
in the music’s unspoken narrative. 


Kiera found one page of a musical score for a Wonderland Quadrille and as she was 
intrigued she asked Paul to see what it sounded like. The actual work was not 
thrilling but it acted as a catalyst for them both to explore other Wonderland music. 
It seems there was a lot of Victorian music that had Wonderland in the title and 
although they researched in the British Library there was nothing that jumped out as 
the obvious basis for the work. The Wonderland’ part of the title of lots of music was 
a selling technique to capitalise on the success of the ‘Alice’ books in the way that 
brand names can be attached to items that have tenuous links to the content. 


Paul explained that he avoided listening to contemporary composers such as Danny 
Elfman and Joby Talbot, but he had his own vision of doing something like the 
Enigma variations with support from Kiera who has a deep knowledge of the Alice 
books and has collaborated on other multi-disciplinary works. 
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Eventually they identified a work called ‘Alice’ by Arthur Cleveland that acted as the 
starting point for the ‘Wonderland Suite’. They pointed out that although people 
focus on the words and the pictures in ‘Alice in Wonderland’, the end of the book is 
about the sounds that have intruded into Alice’s dream while she has had her eyes 
closed. It sounded that this was a key to getting into the music. 


They brainstormed ideas and structure on large pieces of flipchart on the dining 
room table and then worked remotely sending each other ideas, information and 
pieces of music. 


Pieces of the music were played for the LCS Group and Paul pointed out that the text 
was lifted straight from the book except that, under advice, they substituted the 
word ‘scold’ for ‘beat’ in the text: 


“Speak roughly to your little boy 
and beat him when he sneezes” 


to make it less traumatic for the children to read or sing. 


The music was fascinating and Paul explained the challenges of representing the 
changing size of Alice and the disappearance and reappearance of the Cheshire Cat. 


The work will be performed again next year in Adelaide, and Paul and Keira 
suggested there may be more to come from this collaboration in the future. 


The presentation was one of the most multi-media there has been at the LCS Group 
and as collaborators and friends they demonstrated a lot of energy, enthusiasm and 
insight into ‘Alice in Wonderland’ that was really appreciated. 


The music can be heard online at: https://soundcloud.com/paul-rissmann/the-white- 
rabbit-midi-demo 
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‘Healing through the Looking-glass: Lewis Carroll and 
Homeopathy’ by Francis Treuherz 
22 September, Art Workers’ Guild 
From Stephen Folan 


The LCS does not usually include discussions of Avogadro’s number and the noble 
gases, but these were topics that came up in the talk by Francis Treuherz. He started 
with the origins of homeopathy with one of the earliest practitioners being Samuel 
Hahneman (1755-1843) who gave up medicine as he felt it was making patients 
worse. His homeopathic approach became well known and there is a statue of 
Hahneman on Capitol Hill, Washington, USA. 


There were explanations about some of the principles behind homeopathy: 


1. ‘Let Like Cure Like’ — if it causes the symptoms in a healthy person then try it on 
an ill one; 

2. ‘Use Minimal Doses’ — the remedy is prepared by serial dilution and successive 
shaking to reduce the potency; 

3. ‘Only use one remedy at a time’ — observe the effects before trying anything 
else. 


In Carroll’s time homeopathy was widely used; in 1873 there was a UK directory 
produced of 400 homeopathic physicians; there were also dispensaries and hospitals. 


Different remedies can affect mental and physical conditions. In Alice there is an 
example of this when Alice chews the mushroom on the advice of the Blue Caterpillar 
and finds herself growing and shrinking until she is the right size. This is a known 
disorientating effect of the mushroom called fly agaric. 


Carroll was aware of homeopathy and there are entries in his diaries where he visited 
homeopaths. He took remedies to get rid of colds and also gave remedies to other 
people. 


There was a discussion of the sort of remedies that could have been prescribed to 
Carroll to deal with some of his perceived “ailments”. These included anxieties about 
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salvation, childish behaviour, impaired hearing, stammering and epilepsy. 


The end of the talk covered the use of krypton, a relatively new remedy that seemed 
to have psychedelic/psychological properties and acts as an ‘intellectual remedy’. 
Reports suggested that it affected people’s sense of time, one of the themes of Alice 
in Wonderland. Some users also experienced a facility for word play. 


Many members of the LCS have backgrounds in medicine and pharmaceuticals so 
there were a few questions afterwards and a lot of interest in the literature and 
samples that Francis Treuherz had brought with him. 


Fantastic Maps: From Winnie the Pooh to Game of 
Thrones 


10 November 2016, British Library 
From Mark Richards 
Advertised as “A celebration of maps in fiction” this was a fascinating evening 
exploring the art and beauty of maps and their connections with literature through 
the ages. It is scheduled to coincide with the BL’s current exhibition, “Maps and the 
20th Century: Drawing the Line”. 
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Writer, broadcaster and LCS President Brian Sibley began the evening with a study of 
2000 years of maps with fictional or literary associations, culminating in those which 
are so familiar to us from our childhood — such as Swallows and Amazons, or 
Watership Down. Presentations followed by publisher David Brawn, looking at the 
worlds created by Tolkien and C S Lewis and artist Jonathan Roberts, creator of maps 
of Westeros and Essos, from George RR Martin's A Song of Ice and Fire. A thrilling 
evening, with a few Carrollian references, as one might expect. Brian Sibley made 
reference to Carroll’s hilarious description, from Sylvie and Bruno, of a map that was 
the same size as the country it represented and brought his presentation to a close 
with a reference to Carroll’s most famous map — the “perfect and absolute blank” 
from The Hunting of the Snark. 


Illustrating Alice in Wonderland: An Evening of words and 
pictures with Charles van Sandwyk & Brian Sibley 


15 November 2016, Waterstones, Piccadilly, London 
From Mark Richards 


The Folio Society’s glorious limited edition of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
published in 2016, has coloured plates and numerous small illustrations and designs 
by artist Charles van Sandwyk, who was interviewed by Brian Sibley at this special 
evening hosted by Waterstones and the Folio Society. Charles van Sandwyk’s work 
reminds us a little of the golden age of book illustration — the era of Rackham and 
Charles Robinson — and his work is highly original and striking. 


During this engaging interview we learned of the artist’s early influences and career 
as an illustrator and were given many insights into the process of creating this 
remarkable edition of Alice. The illustrations looked stunning projected on to the big 
screen and the fascinating discussions around them were carried out with good 
humour. The occasional interactions between Charles van Sandwyk and Joe Whitlock 
Blundell (the man behind the design and production of this edition) were as hilarious 
as they were revealing of the process of publishing such a landmark illustrated book. 
The evening was a real treat for all Carrollians and lovers of fine illustration. 
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Recent Books 


Alice in Space: The Sideways Victorian World of Lewis Carroll by Gillian Beer, 
University of Chicago Press, £24.50. Dame Gillian Beer’s long awaited examination of 
the Alice books within the context of the Victorian world in which they first lived. 


SNARK: Being a True History of the Expedition that Discovered the Snark and the 
Jabberwock... and its Tragic Aftermath by David Elliot after Lewis Carroll, Otago 
University Press, £26.95. Award-winning illustrator David Elliot reveals an amazing 
literary find: a hitherto-unknown journal in which is faithfully chronicled the full (and 
shocking) history of the famous Snark hunt — how it all began and what happened 
after the end of the famous last verse! — set down in word and image by that 
previously little-considered crew member, the Boots. 


Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll with original illustrations by Mabel Lucie 
Attwell, Macmillan Children’s Books, £14.99. First published in 1911, Attwell 
presented a depiction of Wonderland that capture her characteristic charm without 
any of the vulgar cuteness of the chubby children featured on her popular postcard 
art. Macmillan has now produced a handsome edition for a new generation at a 
budget price. 


British Book Design and Production Awards 


Alice proved to be the belle of the ball at the 2016 British Book Design & Production 
Awards. At the ceremony, held in London in November, The Folio Society’s 
sesquicentennial edition of Alice in Wonderland illustrated by Charles van Sandwyck 
was judged Best British Book as well as garnering the coveted prize as Book of the 
Year. The judges agreed that Folio’s Alice was ‘a worthy winner’ noting that ‘no detail 
has been left as standard; every element in creating this book has been endowed 
with the highest specification.’ 


Lewis Carroll Photography 


From Sarah Jardine-Willoughby 
There is a recent article in the Dovetail Journal titled ‘Fairy Pictures: The Elusive 
Images of Lewis Carroll’. 
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The abstract reads: “So what truth is revealed in a photograph and how may it be 
read? Are the implications of a photograph as obvious as its content, or can a 
photograph more intuitively address the psychological and emotional? Although 
photography literally means ‘the writing of light’, the reading of a photography often 
drifts into the realm of nonsense. This article compares the subtleties of visual 
literacy with the processes of traditional literary analysis, examining both Carroll’s 
extensive photographic portfolio and the critical reading it has received. Comparing 
his ‘fairy tale’ photography to the belief inspired by the Cottingley fairy photographs, 
this article explore photography’s place in the confluence of art and life, fantasy and 
reality.” 


Patkin, Sasha, ‘Fairy Pictures: The Elusive Images of Lewis Carroll’, The Dovetail 
Journal, 2016, iss. 2, pp. 107-122. 


Lewis Carroll Society Update 


At the AGM, held on 18 November, those present elected Jane Skelly (Secretary), Bob 
Cole (Treasurer), Steve Folan, Lindsay Fulcher and Sarah Jardine-Willoughby 
(Committee Members). In the absence of a nomination for Chair, Brian Sibley agreed 
to continue as Acting Chair for at least the next six months and was also confirmed as 
President for another year. The Acting Chair acknowledged with gratitude the work 
of retiring Committee Member Jenny Woolf and that of Sheila Brown who was 
stepping down as a co-opted member of the Committee but who would be 
continuing to serve the Society as Membership Secretary. 


Update on Readathon 
From Sarah Stanfield 


The LCS is hoping to send another donation to Readathon, this time to the children’s 
wards of Brighton Hospital — all ‘Alice’ titles, as we did earlier in the year, to the John 
Radcliffe Infirmary in Oxford. 


You can discover more about Readwell at: www.readwell.org.uk and can send a 
cheque made payable to 'Readwell — LCS' to: Old Chilmington, Chilmington Green, 
Great Chart, Ashford, Kent, TN23 3DP. 
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